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of women which was current, as I have shown by citations
from early writers, among the Caribs themselves in the
seventeenth century. That tradition, harmonizing as it does
with the modes of savage conquest, is not to be rejected
without grave cause. Its probability increases when we
observe the statements of these early writers that the women
used their special language only among themselves, and that
in talking to men they always employed the men's language.
For this is just what might be expected of the women of a
conquered race, who, while they cherished their old language
among themselves, might well be required to address their
lords and masters in the language of the conquerors. That
men and women of different races may, even after the fusion
of the races by intermarriage, still retain each their original
tongue, while one of the two tongues comes to serve as the
common vehicle of discourse between the sexes, is proved
by the instance of Curuguaty, in Paraguay, so aptly cited by
De Azara.
The statement that the Carib women kept their special
language to themselves, "and used the language of the men
in conversing with the men, is further of great importance
as proving that the discrepancy between the speech of the
sexes did not arise, like the hlonipa of the Zulus, from a
superstitious avoidance by the women of certain words or
sounds, and a consequent necessity of choosing or invent-
ing others in their place. Another distinction between the
language of the Carib women and the hlonipa of the Zulus is
that, whereas the former is permanent and universal, in fact a
true language or dialect, the hlonipa of the Zulus is merely
temporary and local or personal, being based on the principle
that the names of chiefs and of certain relations, and even
the syllables composing these names, may not be mentioned.
Thus the hlonipa varies not merely from tribe to tribe,
according to the name of the chief, but from family to
family, and even from individual to individual, according to
the names of persons connected with the speaker by blood
or marriage; and it is constantly producing new forms,
which are afterwards discarded when the personal names
which gave rise to them are no longer borne by chiefs or
relations. Moreover, though the custom of hlonipa is chiefly